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He stars, it must, like the vapors of earth, pass away. Milton likens the 
early contests of the Heptarchy to the skirmishes of crows and kites ; but God 
and the exalted Christianity of the Future, must regard all the bloody feud, 
of men in the samelikeness; looking upon Napoleon and Alexander, so far as 
they were engaged in war, only as monster crows and kites. Thus shall it 
be, as mankind ascend from the thrall of brutish passions. Nobler aims by 
nobler means, shall fill the soul. A new standard of excellence shall prevail 
and honor, divorced from all deeds of blood, shall become the inseparable 
attendant of good works alone. Far better then shall it be, even in the 
judgment of this world, to have been a door-keeper in the house of Peace, 
than the proude-st dweller in the tents of War. 

There is a legend in the early Church, that the Saviour left his image 
miraculously impressed upon the napkin which he had placed upon his coun- 
tenance. The napkin was lost, and men attempted to portray that counte- 
nance from the heathen models of Jupiter and Apollo. But the image of 
Christ is not lost to the world. Clearer than in the precious napkin, clearer 
than in the colors of modern art, it appears in every virtuous deed, in every 
a.ct of self sacrifice, in all magnanimous toil, in every recognition of the 
Brotherhood of Mankind. It shall yet be supremely manifest, in un- 
imagined loveliness and serenity, when the Commonwealth of Nations, con- 
fessing the True Grandeur of Peace, shall renouuce the wickedness of the 
War System, and dedicate to labors of Beneficence all the comprehensive 
energies now so fatally absorbed in its support. Then, at last, shall it be 
seen, that there can be no Peace that is not honorable, and there can be no 
War that is not dishonorable. 



MORE ITEMS ABOUT THE WAR. 

General Condition op tiie British Army. — Wherever we 
turn our eyes, at home or abroad, to the past or the future, says an 
English journal, we see nothing but discomfiture and shame before 
us. At the seat of war, despite improved weather and increased comforts, 
disease scarcely abates its triumphant ravages. In the very last communi- 
cations received from there, we find there are seven or eight thousand men 
in hospital ; and they are sickening in the Crimea at the rate of 1000 a 
week, and dying in Scutari at the rate of 380 a week. While our ministers 
in Parliament are proclaiming that there are 28,000 or 30,000 men under 
arms in the camp, all witnesses who are on the spot, whether newspaper cor- 
respondents, or military and medical officers, or chaplains or visitors, concur 
in declaring, that barely can there be 10,000 or 11,000 mustered, and of 
these one half are so weakened by hardships and privations as to be scarcely 
fit for active service. 

So far as our relation to our French Allies is concerned, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive a position of more profound and bitter humiliation. We 
have been saved from extinction only by their pity. They have had literal- 
ly to clothe, and feed, and nurse our men. Our sick have been carried from 
the camp to Balaklava, and our stores and munitions from Balaklava to the 
camp on French mules, couducted by French Boldiers over roads made by 
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French engineers. They have had to occupy our trenches, to man our bat- 
teries, and to work our guns. Our army is a mere cipher in the siege or 
Sebastopol. " It has become," says a writer on the spot, " a mere auxiliary 
force — a division, in short, of that under General Canrobert." — Herald of 
Peace, for March, 1855. 

Difficulties in Recruiting the Army. — If we look to the pros- 
pect of re-inforcements for a future campaign, we have no soldiers. The 
House of Commons voted 40,000 more men for the year's estimates, while 
the Secretary of War tells them there are 20,000 men of those they voted 
last year to be yet filled up. The peasantry, reading or having read to them, 
the descriptions of the horrible sufferings in the Crimea, shrink from the 
recruiting- sergeant, " charm he never so wisely." The men in the Militia, 
having enlisted for a limited time, and only for local service, indignant at the 
frauds practised upon them in various ways, refuse to enter the line in suffi- 
cient numbers, so that Lord Panmure, balked in his attempts to find victims 
for the slaughter, makes this announcement to the House of Lords, which, 
notwithstanding Lord Palmerston's attempt to explain it away, still remains 
in all its ominous significance: " There can be no question, that men must 
be found — if not gentle, then they must be found by compulsion — for re- 
cruiting the ranks of Her Majesty's service, in order to enable this war to be 
carried on with vigor." In this dilemma, with a great war on their hands, 
and no men to carry it on with, our ministers are running round the. world, 
like those at their wits' end, in search of soldiers. They offer to enlist Ger- 
man and Swiss mercenaries, and cannot get them. They will subsidize a 
Sardinian contingent. They will take a French force into pay. They will 
undertake to drill, arm and support a lot of Turks. They will bring over 
Indian sepoys. All this jumble of strange projects only indicate the extremi- 
ty to which they are driven. — Herald of Peace for March, 1855. 

State of things produced in England by the War. — When 
we divert our attention from foreign and military matters to the condition of 
things at home, what do we find ? Our government in a state of such pitia- 
ble disorganization as to fill all mens' minds with dismay. Leading states- 
men, at the very crisis of our national fate, involving themselves and their 
country's interests, in a web of petty intrigues, self-seeking and personal 
and family ambition of the most despicable nature. Inextricable confusion 
in the departments connected with the war. Imbecility and mismanagement 
at home and abroad ; while the friends of despotism everywhere, are chuck- 
line with undisguised exultation at the miserable parody of constitutional 
government which England is now exhibiting to Europe and to the world. 
And what is the condition of the country itself ? With an addition to our 
taxation of twenty millions on account of the war, with our commerce derang- 
ed, with our manufactories closing, with wages for the working classes fail- 
intf with our imports of corn from the chief granaries of Europe utterly 
stopped, what can we expect but bankruptcy, distress, high prices of food, 
terrible suffering, and popular discontent ? Accordingly we afe beginning 
to see in our papers announcements of Bread Riots in our large towns from 
famished men, driven to desperation by intolerable suffering. The present 
utter paralysis of all sagacious counsel and vigorous action with which we 
seem to be smitten as a nation, appears to us, we own, to be a solemn and 
appaling indication that we have entered on paths where we cannot expect 
the blessing and direction of Heaven. 

There are words of ominious import in an old book, which statesmen, we 
fear, seldom consult, and still more seldom implicitly obey, which haunt our 
minds constantly in these days : " Their feet lun to evil, and they make 
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haste to shed innocent blood ; their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity ; wast- 
ing and destruction are in their paths. The way of peace they know not, 
and there is no judgment in their goings ; they have made them crooked 
paths ; whosoever goeth therein shall not know peace. Therefore is judg- 
ment far from us, neither doth justice overtake us ; we wait for light, but be- 
hold obscurity — for brightness, but we walk in darkness. We grope for the 
wall like the blind, and we grope as if we had no eyes ; we stumble at noon- 
day as in the night." — Herald of Peace for March, 1855. 

Boastings Rebuked. — There was a great deal of folly and levity, I 
cannot but think, in the way in which war was spoken of and engaged 
in ; far too much confidence in ourselves, as if triumph with us was a matter 
of course ; an undervaluing of what was to be opposed and met, and a sort 
of conceited persuasion that we had nothing to do but advance our forces 
by sea or land — to show ourselves, and appear to be in earnest — for ships 
and armies, fortress and battlement, town and tower, to fall before us. 

We have been rebuked and humbled. 1 say this, in spite of the prodi- 
gies which our armies have achieved, and with a full appreciation of the 
spirit and heroism which they have displayed. We found out that more 
was to be done than just to march, to victory : — that wisdom might be want- 
ing where muscle, and nerve, and bravery were abundant ; — that want of 
experience, or want of thought, at home or abroad, might omit to provide 
for obvious results of war and weather ; — and that even the most 
astonishing successes in the field may be purchased at such a price 
of life and blood as shall entail a long period of payment in the secret grief 
and continued mourning of thousands of families. The other day the follow- 
ing statement was publicly made, and I am not aware that it is anything but 
the truth : " A whole year " — the exact literal expression employed — "a 
whole year has gone by, and with it, some twenty thousand lives, some fifteen 
millions of money, and an amount of reputation not to be told in thousands 
of lives, or millions of pounds ; yet on this, the 2nd of January, 1855, we are 
■as Jar from our object as ever." — Rev. Thomas Binney. 

War in its Undress. — One thing, says Mr. Binney, the war has done 
for us, or may do. While it has filled the mind with intense admiration, 
and melted the heart into sympathy and tears, by the many extraordinary 
instances which it has furnished of all that is sublime and touching in hero- 
ism, it has, at the same time, so thoroughly stripped off the paint and gilding 
of the whole thing, as to exhibit war in its deformity and horrors, more nak- 
edly and repulsively than it ever was exhibited before. We owe this to the 
greater facilities which we now possess for immediate and full information from 
the scene of action, and to the number and ability of those who have fur- 
nished it. The pictures we have had of battles — the actual conflict, the feel- 
ings of the combatants as described by themselves, their appearance as de- 
picted by others — the sights in the battle-field the day after — the wounds 
and mutilations, the sufferings and the aspect of the dying and the dead — 
the great hole filled with the bodies of the noble and the young — the smart 
uniform, ragged and faded, or soiled and bloody, acting as a shroud to the un- 
coffined corpse, huddled in the crowd to such a grave 1 — the sufferings and 
destitution of the wounded ; the interiors that have been shown to us of hos- 
pital tents, and ships with their crowds of the maimed and sick — and of 
hospilals themselves, and the want of appliances and attendants there ; and 
then the circumstances of the camp itself, underfeeding, overwork, exposure 
to pestilence and disease, to all that was severe and inclement — rain, wind, 
snow, hurricane by sea and land, destruction and death, terror and surprise 
from the fury of the elements ; the wear and tear of flesh and spirit, clothing 
and courage, from long continued labor and peril, luffering and want ; the 
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muscular and the young failing and sinking from fatigue and hunger ; Eng- 
lish gentlemen covered with dirt, vermin and rags. There is a lesson to be 
learnt from all this of the real and actual hideousness of -war, which, it is to 
be hoped, will have its effect on some of those who have been too often 
dazzled and intoxicated by its splendor, pageantry and pomp. 

Nor, perhaps, may it be without its use for the contrast to be marked be- 
tween the departure of a regiment to foreign service, and the reception on 
their return of its miserable remains. We were often told, in the course of 
last year, how this or the other company left the barracks at such an hour — 
fine-looking men, in high spirits, the band playing, the colors flying, crowds 
of people assembled to witness the departure of the troops — cheering them 
with their huzzas — ' the noble fellows ' cheering them in return ! It may 
not be lost, I say, on some of the community, for this sort of thing to be con- 
trasted with what we now read on the other side of the picture in account- 
like these: — ' On Monday last, the Himalaya arrived at Portsmouth, and af- 
ter a delay of twenty-four hours, ranged alongside the jetty, and began to 
unload her melancholy cargo of sick and wounded — the stricken and mutilated 
remnants of the heroes of Alma, Balaklava and Inkermann. It must have 
been in itself a touching and moving spectacle, such as the sternest nature 
eould scarcely witness without pity ;... .eyeless, armless, footless — 
rent with shot or shell — pierced by bayonets, and hacked by sabres — they 
staggered on, supporting each other on their melancholy march. Still, they 
stood once more on that sacred soil which had sent them forth, and which 
might almost be supposed to throb under the feet of its returning protectors ! 
They came ; but who was there to welcome them i" No one, but the custom- 
house officers, who turned over and searched every package, and kept the 
poor wretches on the open jetty, where the search took place, till it was com- 
pleted ! The account goes-en : 'They sat and crouched as best they might, 
in the bleak January afternoon — those shivering and mutilated relies of the 
strong and brave ; and they pondered, doubtless with thoughts too hitter for 
words, on the welcome which the country, for which they had given all, ex- 
tended to them. There were no ambulances — no stretchers ; there was no 
one to care for them, or to conduct them to their allotted home, until at last, 
after the matter seemed almost desperate, help came in the shape of omni- 
buses/or those who could sit, and stretchers for those who could not; and the 
miserable scene was thus brought to a tardy end.' 

These opposite facts and pictures cannot be without their effect out of 
doors, among those by whom armies are recruited ; in the church they should 
lead to mourning and lamentation, tears and prayers. ' Father who art in 
heaven, let thy kingdom come ; thy will be done on earth, as it is done in 
heaven. O Lord, send peace in our time ; — send peace for all time. Scat- 
ter the people that delight in war.' " 

How little aid in the War Turkey can render. — An estimate, says 
a correspondent of great respectability resident for more than twenty years at 
Constantinople, has lately been formed of the military resources of Turkey, 
which should be considered by those who may have in view anv such addi- 
tion to our defective strength. The result of the inquiry is gloomy enough, 
and shows how much reason there was to doubt the power of Turkey to car- 
ry on a war under her intolerant system, and with the corruption that pre- 
vails throughout every part of the administration. Fourteen months ago the 
Porte struck the first blow in the present contest, amid the acclamations of 
Europe. The hopes of the Western nations were raised not only by the 
success of Oltenitza, but by the supposed capability of the Ottoman race ta 
carry on the war with vigor during several campaigns. The army of Omar 
Pasha twelve months since numbered 140,000 men, distributed along the 
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banks of the Danube from Kalafat to the Dobrudseha. It was well clad, 
well diciplined, and fed with ease from the resources of the rich corn coun- 
try north of the Bilkan. In Asia 70,000 men were collected, not quite 
equal in discipline, but of the same material as those who were defending 
Roumelia. Egypt was ready with a large contingent, which a tew months 
after was actually on Turkish ground, and made the campaig then in Thes- 
salywith success against the Greek invaders. Adding to these garrisons of 
Constantinople and other towns, it may be computed that an effective force 
of more than 250,000 men were ready to support the integrity of the Sul- 
tan's Empire, and the domination of the Mussulman race. 

A few months have proved how baseless was the great fabric of Turkish 
military power, and how much the well-appointed force which encouraged 
even veteran statesmen to connive at or instigate the rejection of the Vienna 
note, was beyond the real resources of the country, and incapable of being 
replaced when destroyed by the calamities of war. In the year 1854, the 
Turks have lost upwards of 100,000 men. The army of Roumelia is now 
not more than 80,000 strong. The forces of Kars and Batoum have been 
destroyed by the enemy, and still more by the crimes of their own com- 
manders. Egypt will hardly supply any more men, and little is to be ex- 
pected from Tunis. The troops sent to the Crimea have perished miserably 
m the hovels of Balaklava. What remains of the Ottoman army is dispirit- 
ed, wanting in most necessaries, and totally changed from the fine force 
which met the enemy a year ago. In fact, the army which then existed was 
the production of many years of profound peace, and was raised to a still 
greater strength by the temporary enthusiasm of religious feeling, which 
permitted the Sultan's Government to drain without opposition whole dis- 
tricts of their population. The Mahomedan race available for the conscrip- 
tion, is small; it is incessantly decreasing, and the burdens of the people are 
greater than they ean bear. There are no longer men to be had for the ar- 
my, nor do there exist funds for the reconstitution of it. The Turkish Min- 
istry has not the energy, nor even the will, to make great exertions ; they 
seem to have left their country entirely in the hands of the Western Powers, 
and to be indisposed to do anything which they can avoid. 

Ultimate Peril to the Allies. — When we come to arrange the con- 
ditions on which Turkey is to be either occupied or divided, how shall we 
settle with our Allies ? Our readers will remember how strenuously, and at 
what an expense of odium and unpopularity, we resisted the senseless panic 
of French invasion, by which the ' discerning public ' of this country suffer- 
ed itself to be ' frightened from its propriety ' two years ago. We cannot, 
therefore, be suspected of undervaluing the importance of a good understand- 
ing with our neighbors across the channel. But we must confess that we 
look with no complacency or confidence upon the present warlike alliance, 
as a means of cementing solid friendship between the two nations. On the 
contrary, it seems to us pregnant with perilous contingencies. Indeed, the 
Bound principle, in regard to international alliances, appears to us to be 
laid down in the following maxim of the late excellent man and admirbale 
writer, M. Frederick Bastiat : — 'The greatest possible contact of peoples, and 
the least possible contact between governments; because the contact of peoples 
enures peace, while the contact of governments endangers it.' Least of all, 
can we hope for a durable good understanding from this fellowship in slaugh- 
ter. 

For our own part, we cannot but fear that out of this alliance may spring 
dangers of a most formidable nature hereafter. For, let our readers reflect 
on the extreme difficulty of arranging the rival pretensions of two great 
powers like England and France, when they come, as come they must, to a 
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joint occupation of Turkish soil, and a joint administration of Turkish af- 
fairs. It is no secret to any man who has studied the history of Europe for 
the last twenty years, that on no subject whatever, has there been a more 
sensitive jealousy between the two countries, than in respect to what have 
always been deemed their antagonistic interests in the East. And to com- 
plicate the matter, there cannot be the slightesst doubt, that in addition to. 
political and territorial considerations, the strongest religious feelings will 
come into play on both sides, the moment that any step is taken, tending to 
decide what influence is to predominate in Turkey. It is well known, that 
the whole of the Oriental difficulty sprung from the inordinate pretensions 
put forth by France on behalf of the Catholic church ; nor is it any secret, 
that the Catholic party, throughout Europe, are looking to the results of the 
present conflict as the means of extending their spiritual supremacy if the 
East. Nor is it less manifest, on the other hand, that the religious public in our 
own country, have, at the expense of their conscience and their Christianity, 
urged on the war, under some confused notion, that, it was to open the way 
for the diffusion of Protestantism in those lands of sacred mystery and ro- 
mance. And can we not easily conceive the transports of fanatical indigna- 
tion into which those very men will burst, if they find that English arms 
have been employed to pioneer the triumphs of Catholicism? Let any col- 
lision of this kind once begin, and what will be the consequence ? — Herald. 

What is to become of Turkey ? — It is very natural and very proper 
for us to give the Turks our sympathies in this present struggle. They are al- 
together the injured party. But it is very much as we would naturally sympa- 
thise even with a hyena who was writhing helplessly in the clutches of a power- 
ful tiger. It would not be strange if the first impulse of our nature should be 
to wrest, if possible, from the cruel and tyrannical grasp of the more power- 
ful beast his unrighteous prey ; but, if we succeeded in that, it would then 
become a question involving both our own interest, and that of society at 
large, whether we should permit the weaker animal, which is still ferocious, to 
live. 

The Turks are wholly unfit to rule and they never can build up a con- 
solidated Government out of the materials they now possess. The whola 
body is corrupt ; there is no conscience, no truth, no justice in the land. If 
any of the ministers of State are in favor of reform, the people are not ; 
and even those ministers are as unprincipled as the rest, and favor reform 
because of a pressure from without, which they see that they cannot resist. 
The whole system of the Turks is one of cheating and lying. No foreign 
representative here can even possibly tell what the real truth is, of any 
statement made to him by the Turkish Government; and the almost 
universal feeling of the Turkish people, from the highest to the lowest, is 
that of irreconcilable hostility to the Christian, although the motives of fear 
and self-interest often lead them to put on a different appearance. 

As a specimen of the way things are managed here, 1 will state that lately 
the Armenian Patriarch addressed a paper to the Porte, congratulating the 
Sultan's Government on the success of the Allied armies in the Crimea, and 
assuring it of the sincere sympathy, and true loyalty, and constant prayers of 
himself and all his people. This document is published in the newspapers 
here, and probably will be bandied about the world as proof positive of the 
great satisfaction of the Armenian people with the Government of the Sul- 
Itan, and their hatred to Russia. Whereas, the simple fact is, that from the 
patriarch down, almost the whole mass of the Armenians, from the bottom 
of their hearts, wish the Russians all success ; and it would be to them the 
coming of the millenium if Nicholas's trocps were to march triumphantly 
into Constantinople ! They are continually getting up and circulating the 
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most ridiculous stories of disasters and defeats of the Allied troops in the 
Crimea, and of what Russia is about to do, to liberate them from the Turk- 
ish yoke ; and it has got to be quite a proverb here, that the Armenians are 
in their feelings as much on the side of Russia in this war, as the Greeks. 
For this reason, no doubt, the Porte privately intimated to the Patriarch that 
such a paper from him, to spread before the public, was called for ; and he 
obediently yielded to the suggestion, to save himself from what follows an 
unregarded hint of this sort in Turkey, from the powers that be. 

As the present war originated ostensibly in the complaint of Russia, that 
the Greek rayahs of Turkey were deprived of their rights, and in various 
ways oppressed because of their religion, it was, of course, very necessary 
that the Turks should be careful to show to the world, and especially to their 
Allies, that it is not so. Consequently, it has been noticed, during the last 
year, that the Greeks of Turkey have been particularly well treated. What- 
ever favor the Greek patriarch asked of the Porte, is forthwith granted ; and, 
if any complaint is made by him, that the rights of any Greek subject are 
infringed by anybody, redress is very speedily obtained. On the other 
hand, the Armenian patriarch can hardly ever net a hearing from the Porte, 
and he has almost ceased to ask for redress in any case, knowing that his re- 
quest will be treated with silent contempt. It is a well-known fact, that 
numbers of Armenian children have been enticed by the Turks during the 
past year, as in former years, to become Musslemans, and on pretence that 
they have become such, have been forcibly taken from their own parents at 
a very tender age — especially the young girls who are candidates for the 
Turkish harems ; and yet the Armenian patriarch does not dare to move a 
finger to rescue them ; whereas, if they had been Greeks, they would either 
never have been taken, or would be given up on the very first demand of 
the Greek Hierarchy. One Armenian boy, who was made a Mussulman in 
this way, for whom Ins patriarch could do nothing, was rescued by the efforts 
of the head of the Protestants ; and during the present week the same func- 
tionary has a similar case in hand, of an Armenian girl of thirteen years of 
age, now confined in a Turkish harem, whom he is trying, through the Porte, 
to recover to her parents. The Turks listen to him, because he has access 
to the English Ambassador, whose frown they so much dread just at this 
present time. 

I may say with truth that self-interest and fear are the only motives the 
Turks seem to feel. No demand of justice, however loud and clear, and no 
cry of distress, however piercing, ever moves the frozen soul of the Turk. 
Whenever an application is made from any of their own subjects for deliv- 
erance from wrong, or a redresss of any grievance, the first thought is — Has 
the suppliant any Ambassadorial arm to lean upon ? Any one from whom 
they have reason either to hope or fear, to back up his complaint ? If not, 
the man might as well plead with the winds for aid. This may appear 
strong language; but it is soberly true. That there are some exceptions in 
the present Turkish Government, I have no doubt ; but they are exceed- 
ingly rare. I have given a true picture of the general character of the 
Turks ; and I ask, what hope can there be of constructing a good and stable 
govermment out of such materials, and on such a basis ? — Cor. in Herald. 

What soet of Religious Liberty is enjoyed in Turkey. — It is 
asked, is there not perfect religious liberty in Turkey ? And does not this 
show a considerable degree of progress on the part of the Turks toward 
juster views ? Is it not civil liberty a twin sister of religious liberty ? I 
answer that, although it is a fact that Protestantism, as well as the other forms 
of the Christian religion, is tolerated in Turkey, and missionaries from 
America and England have the most perfect freedom of action among the 
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Christian races, and go and come whenever and wherever they like, with no 
one to ask them why or wherefore, still the true idea of religious liberty has 
never yet entered the Turkish mind. There is a mistake on this subject, 
very currently spread in England and America which, I am afraid, is work- 
ing mischief. Because in Turkey missionaries have far more freedom of 
operation than in almost any other country in Europe, therefore, it is con- 
cluded that the Turks have made corresponding progress in their ideas of 
religious liberty. Now, I am persuaded that this is all a delusion. Nothing 
that the Turkish government has ever done on this subject, has em- 
anated from enlightened and liberal views of religious liberty. Had there 
been any progress in this direction, it would surely have shown itself in the 
gradual breaking down of the odious law that consigns all who forsake the 
Mussulman faith to a violent death. But the law still stands unrepealed on 
the statute book; and it has been executed, as is well known, since Christian 
Europe undertook to defend the Turkish Empire from annihilation by 
the Russians. 

I can explain the religious liberty that exists in Turkey in a very few 
words. When Mohammed, the false prophet, first began to be successful in 
his career, it was well known that his motto was u Islam or death." All 
who would not believe, were put to the sword. Subsequently he pretended to 
have received another revelation, which led to the adoption of a softer mot- 
to " Death or tribute" to all unbelievers. It has consequently been al- 
ways a standing rule in Turkey, that all Christians and Jewish subjects 
should pay the kharaj, or capitation tax, as the price of being allowed to 
live, while all apostates from Mohammedanism have been consigned to death. 
In both these respects, the rule remaims unchanged to this day. The only 
modification has been, that some years ago, in order to prevent a rupture 
with England and France, which was seriously threatened, the Sultan pledg- 
ed his word that henceforth, if a Christian subject of Turkey became a Mo- 
hamedan, and then relapsed to his former faith, the law should not be inflict- 
ed on him. For all original Mohammedans, it remains to this day in in full 
force. 

Now, there have always existed in Turkey several different forms of the 
Christian religion, as the Greek, the Armenian, the Jacobite, the Nestorian; 
and the Turkish Government, being as indifferent to the questions that separ- 
ate these from each other, as Gallio was in a similar case, have never cared 
how many converts were made from one of these sects to another, so long 
as no Mohammedan becomes a Christian. A Greek might become an Ar- 
menian, or an Armenian a Greek, or a Jacobite a Nestorian, &c, and the 
Turkish Government neither know nor care anything about it. This law 
remains the same to this day that it has ever been ; the only change being 
that Protestants have now been added to the acknowledged sects of the 
country, whereas they had no existence here before. Protestant mission- 
aries have now the same freedom of operation in Turkey that papal mission- 
aries have had for centuries past — that is, among other Christian sects ; but 
both are strictly forbidden by law to make any attempts among the Mussul- 
' mans. 

John Bright on the Economical Effects in England of thb 
War. — From Mr. Bright's recent speech before the Chamber of Commerce 
at Manchester, we cull a few extracts to show the reaction of this war on the 
material intersts of England. After quoting from a circular of eminent corn 
merchants the facts, that no less than 6,000,000 quarters (a quarter is eight 
bushels,) of wheat from Russia in 1853, had been cut off last year by the war, 
and that the harvest of 1853 was the most deficient that of 1854 the most 
abundant they had ever had, he proceedes : — 
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"Now, if we conceive that in the year 1854, the harvest had been no better 
than in the year 1853, and the supplies from Russia had been stopped, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt but that your poor people would have been per- 
ishing in your streets, and on your door steps, and that it would have been 
absolutely impossible to have preserved the peace of the country. Take the 
consumption of food in this country at thirty millions of quarters, in round 
numbers — it is supposed to be a little less, but that is sufficiently n^ar for the 
sake of argument; — the present price of wheat, £3. 10s. per quarter, would 
give us an expenditure, at that rate of prices, in the year of 105,000,000 
sterling. There can be no doubt whatever that, if the imports had been 
free, with our late great harvest, the prices would have been at least as low 
as 50s instead of 70s. — that is, 20s. less — and thirty millions at £2 10s. instead 
of £3 10s. would come to seventy-five millions sterling, and make therefore 
the difference of thirty millions sterling in the cost of our ordinary food. Well, 
but if we had spent that samesum, that is, jC105,000,C00, and had purchased 
wheat at £2. 10s., it would have given us twelve millions of quarters of wheat 
more, that is, in all, forty-two millions of quarters; and therefore, that which is 
now an actual scarcity, as shown by the markets all over the country, would 
have been an abundance of the most profuse character, perhaps as profuse 
as we have ever seen in this coun+ry before. Now, this extra expenditure 
gives us an amount of £5 per annum for every family in the country, being 
equal to doubling the rent of all the working classes in the United Kingdom ; 
because they don't, I believe, live in habitations of more than £5 yearly- 
rental ; and there being about six millions of families — I think it is rather 
less than that — five pounds per annum per family, would then give thirty 
millions, which is the sum extra that we are paying for food. But that is 
not the whole matter, because that thirty millions paid for food is followed 
by another sum almost equal in amount; — but I will not call it equal, for I will 
be under the mark — I will say twenty millions of extra expenditure on the 
part of the government, which will bring the whole extra expenditure in 
food, and the increased expenditure of government together, to a sum of not 
less than fifty millions sterling this year. 

Now, that sum of fifty millions is withdrawn from the capital, and from 
the fund out of which the labor is supplied ; but that does not make the 
whole mischief, for we all know that doubt, and fear, and uncertainty pre- 
vailing in the minds of capitalists all over the country, cause probably a 
withdrawal of funds and of capital equal to the whole as.ount of the 
thirty and the twenty millions together; and, therefore, that the sum wh ich 
we actually expend is by no means a fair indication of the mischief to which 
we are subjected. Look at the absorption of money ; — a loan in France ; a 
vast loan in Austria ; a loan in Prussia ; Russia raising money in some way, 
and by loans, if it be possible ; this country balancing whether it shall raise 
money by extra taxation, or whether it shall do it by a loan ; but in which- 
ever way it is, whatever be this expenditure which is now going on at such 
a prodigious rate all over Europe, and to so large an extent in this country, 
that money being withdrawn from profitable investments, from modes of em- 
ployment by which labor is sustained, must, as a matter of course, act upon 
this country, and, I believe, upon this country more powerfully than any 
other, and upon all countries in the world of which this country is the great 
monetary and commercial centre. 

Take America for example. The United States, probably, have traded 
too fast — have imported too much ; and it is quite possible that, apart from 
all this, there would have been some check on the extraordinary imports 
into that country from this. But the moment these difficulties arise here, 
English capital, which is partly invested there, or was in the course of being 
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invested, is naturally withdrawn ; the blood comes back to the heart, the 
extremities are left without support ; and then you have in the United States 
a crash precipitated ; and not only so, but a crash very much more violent 
and prolonged than, in all probability, you would have had, if this state of 
things had not arisen. 

Now, this state of things puts us all into a condition of more fierce com- 
petition. We are all now producing, as a rule, rather more than our custom- 
ers require. We are all anxious not to suspend operations, and we are all 
competing for the diminished number of customers ; and the consequence is 
that profits are universally brought down to nothing ; and, in many branches 
of trade, there cannot be the slightest doubt, there is actually a loss being 
made by those who are regularly engaged in them. Well, then if profits 
are gone, what becomes of employment ? We know at this moment that, if 
it were not for the annoyance which it gives to spinners and manufacturer* 
to see their works shut two or three days a week, and their hands idling 
about ; and that they don't like to appear to submit to a pressure which their 
neighbors are still able andwilling to bear — if it were not for that, a feeling 
of pride to a large extent, or for a feeling of good will to the work people 
in some, or for hopefulness that things will mend in others, and that deter- 
mination not to be beaten, which is common to Englishmen, I am sorry to 
say, even when they are wrong, — if it were not for all these causes, men who 
are carrying on business at this moment six days in a week, would probably, 
far more rationally, be working only four or three days. 

Well, then, you come to the condition of your population. What is 
that condition? Take two years ago — three years ago; at that time, 
every man who was charitably disposed, was like a frozen out gardener — 
there was nothing for him to do. All places for benefactions — soup kitchens, 
and things of that kind — were shut up for want of paupers. Now you find, 
if you go to the Charlton union, the Manchester union, or any union, I do 
not believe there is a union scarcely throughout the kingdom in which, at this 
moment, the increase of poor-rates is not most marked. I heard in conver- 
sation the other day, that in one of these unions, an expenditure of £400 a 
week a few months ago, had risen up to £700 a week. In Birmingham you 
find numbers of people about the poor-law office, and magistrates and Ca- 
tholic priests, and all persons who have influence, brought out to persuade 
the people that relief will be given. In some of the London Unions, the 
increase of paupers is absolutely frightful ; and I doubt much if in any union 
in the country the increase in poor-rates has not been strongly marked during 
the last year. And whereas two years ago you hardly ever saw a 
beggar, unless it was some poor lame man who was so from long habit or 
actual incapacity — one of those poor men that everybody allows to go about, 
and live upon his neighbors, — there were no beggars to be found. Now, we 
all know — at least I know, as regards my house, and our works, and our 
neighborhood, where I believe we are much better off than in many parts of 
the country — beggars are increasing every day, and becoming almost as 
great a trouble as they were ten or fifteen years ago ; and at the same time the 
applications for employment on the part of those who certainly do not wish 
to beg, are very much more numerous than they were some time ago. 

We have in Yorkshire and in Lancashire, three millions of population, 
who are depending for the most part upon the prosperity of these great man- 
ufacturing industries so long settled in these districts. We know perfectly 
well that a long course of high prices of food — markets glutted abroad — 
the home market enfeebled and impaired — we know perfectly well what all 
that brings us to. If you have the price of food in this country for any long 
period at 70s. per quarter, it is not in changes of cabinets and prime minis- 
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ters — it is not in dreams of glory in foreign wars — it is not in any contriv- 
ance of hnman statesmanship or human imposture, that that population can 
be prevented from sinking deeper and deeper into suffering ; and if into 
suffering, then into discontent, then at length into insubordination. Now, my 
solemn belief is, that if those six million quarters of corn are to be, by the 
effects of law or policy, kept out of this country, before two years are 
over you will shoot your own citizens in your own streets. I come to this 
conclusion from all that I have seen for the last twenty-five years, during 
which I have been intimately connected with and narrowly considering these 
questions." 



PEACE OPERATIONS. 

At Home. — From our Lecturing Agents at the West, Rev. A. C. Hand, 
and Rev. Henry Snyder, we receive favorable reports of their labors in 
Western New York, and in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Illinois. We ought to 
have many more in the field, and hope we shall have ere long. 

Our Secretary, whose duties have kept him in or near Boston most of the 
winter, took a rapid excursion in March through portions of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, lecturing on an average more than once every day, 
and collecting about $225 for the Society, with pledges for more. He was 
very kindly received, and had, with only one or two exceptions, much larger 
audiences during the week than he expected, or had ever met before in the 
same field. He visited in N. H., Newport and Lyme, and in Vt., Thetford, 
Bradford, St. Johmbury, Montpelier, Burlington, Winooski Falls, Ver- 
gennes, Middlebury, Cornwall, Brandon, Pittsford, West Rutland, Castle- 
ton, Springfield, Windsor. In every place he met a cordial reception, and 
found proof that the public mind, though comparatively asleep, andculpably 
indifferent on the subject, might still by suitable efforts be roused to an active 
and efficient co-operation. 

In England. — We learn from the Herald of Peace, that in the North of 
England large and very spirited meetings have been held, at most of which 
Geo. Thompson was the chief speaker, on behalf of the Peace Society. The in- 
terest felt may be inferred from the fact that the number present is reported as 
averaging from 500 as the lowest, to 1,000, 1,500, 2,000, 3.000, in one case 
4,000. The topics were mainly connected with the pending war, and at the 
close resolutions were passed indicating the sentiments of the audience 
Of the numerous meetings held in the course of two months, but two 
have proposed resolutions adverse to the views of the peace party ; and their 
successes attributable to the existence, in the respective towns, of an organ- 
ized and somewhat unscrupulous opposition." 

A memorial, signed by more than 11,000 persons, praying for a suspension 
of hostilities during the negotiations for peace, was recently presented to the 



